THE  EMPIRE   OF  INDIA
At Delhi little ornaments are made for the European market; in Southern India the craft retains stronger traces of Hindu religious influences; from Southern India it has crossed to Moulrnein in Burma. On ivory tablets are painted the delicate miniatures which are sold as souvenirs of Agra and Delhi. They are a development from the Persian iEuminative painting, which was as formal, as brilliant, and as pleasing as that which was employed to illustrate the books of mediaeval Europe.
IRON
Iron occurs abundantly at many localities in the peninsula, and the skill which Indian ironworkers attained is shown by the admirable temper and finish of ancient arms. The art of carving in steel still survives. But Indian iron is not as cheap as the imported metal; and iron-smelting is dying out, even in places where good ore is abundant, and where the workers possess the art of making fine steel.
BRASS AND COPPER
The casting and hammering of vessels in copper, brass and bell-metal is still a living industry of much importance. There are prejudices against taking food or drink from glass and china, and save in Europeanised households metal vessels are universally used at meals as well as in cooking. Hindus prefer brass, the Mohammedans tinned copper; but of recent years a large import trade has sprung up in cups and platters of white metal and enamelled iron. Indian water-vessels are of 'graceful shapes; the one in commonest use, the lota, is modelled on the lines of a flower calyx with recurved lips, Very elaborate ornamentation is applied to brass platters by hammering; those made at Benares have caught the fancy of Europe. Metal platters, tinned or plain, are also decorated by working black or coloured lac
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